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FOR SALE 
New 14 room brick house, 2 baths, 


lot 275x 264 ft, beautiful location. 


Send for particulars and list. 


HENRY $. WALTON, Swarthmore, Penna. | 
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Headquarters for Friends’ Supplies 


Many Friends when ordering Certificates of 
Marriage say they have already ordered their 
Invitations or Announcements. | want to impress 
on every one the importance of having this done 
right, and at the Jowest price. Let me have your 
order for al! engraved work. 


Orders for any Friends’ Books (or for other books) attended to. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 





BARTLETT TOURS 


afford an opportunity to visit Europe under ideal condi- 


tions. Send for helpful * 
Travelers,’”’ both FREE. 


“Brochure,”’ also * 


‘Hints for 


INDEPENDENT TRAVELERS 


supplied with STEAMSHIP and RAILROAD TICKETS, 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS, GUIDE BOOKS and every- 


thing pertaining to travel. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. 


532 WALNUT STREET 


- PHILADELPHIA 


LARGE HATS, TOQUES @& BONNETS 
of the wearable kind yet in keep- 
ing with the Summer Fashions 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 


HOUSEKEEPING 
AND WEDDING 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


.. PHILADELPHIA 


GEO. C. CHILD, 20s. 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


The new booklets describing Buck Hill Falls are 
now ready for mailing and will be sent out during 
the present week to all our old guests and many 
prospective ones. 

With it are enclosed a list of cottages to rent for 
the coming season, and also a circular giving the 
rates of board at the Inn together with diagrams 
of the floors, etc. 


Correspondence in regard to rooms should be 
addressed to Elsie V. Smith, 50 Perry St.. Lam- 
bertville, N. J., who has charge of these matters. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


l offer for sale to close an Estate, 3 full paid 
shares of Buck Hill Falls Co. Stock and 3 Dividend 
Certificates (50% paid) of same. 


J. H. MItcHELL, Exctr., 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. 


For Sale—Buck Hill Falls 


A desirable lot, No. 87, near the Inn—bounded 
by Rock Oak Road and Cresco Road. Moderate 
price for quick sale 


SARA K, VELOTTE, 
Media, Penna. 


POCONO MOUNTAINS 

For rent or sale, 400 acres, with 12-room, unfur- 
nished house, barn, stable and out-buildings, fine 
orchard, Stream. Public road runs through pro- 
perty. Beautiful high location. About 4 miles 
from Buck Hill Falls. Rent $250. Price $5000. 
Address Z, this office. 


FOR THE SUMMER, AT THE THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
a furnished cottage, boathouse, and boats 


TO LET 


on the quiet Canadian shore one mile above the 
town of Gananoque. For particulars. address, 
Edward B. Rawson, 226 E. 16th St., New York. 


SWARTHMORE 

FOR SALE—A very attractive pointed stone 
residence. 13 fine rooms and 2 baths. All con- 
veniences, electric lights, steam heat, open fire 
places, laundry, large porch, fine shade, stable, 
garden, etc Very near station and trolley. A 
beautiful and convenient home in perfect order, 

N. E. Janney, 1223 Land Title Building. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., Stat 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


SILVER 


10TH ST., PHILA. 
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To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth a Pueasetehtn. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y,. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
—_ aa, Penna. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 











S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Standard Clocks 


When you wish a standard 
clock—an accurate, reliable 


timekeeper, consult us, 


We can supply it to your 
best advantage. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


- Priends? School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School — 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good ©nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett dati Pa. 


JOHN: FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 





G. HERBERT JENKINS, __ 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of eeneney ested Bar. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICES: { ‘Ambler, Montgomery County. Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 8. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 
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Established 1844. 
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Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free: 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
Great Thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting 
to the end, —Aubrey de Vere. 


WHAT ORGANIZATION WILL DO FOR 
WOMEN. 

[An appeal to the Union Women by Mary E. McDowell, 
of the Women’s Trade Union League, Chicago. ] 

On you enlightened organized women rests the 
duty of awakening the helpless ones in the indus- 
trial struggle of to-day. Who are these helpless 
ones? They are the thousands of unorganized 
girls and women and children in the factories, 
shops and stores who are at the mercy of the in- 
different and unscrupulous. 

The condition of these thousands of young, care- 
less girls thrust out into the world as wage earn- 
ers, without any protection but their womanly 
instincts, is serious enough to demand the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful among the union men 
and women, legislators, teachers and preachers. 

It is the thinking, organized women in the 


Women’s Trade Union League with their friends | 


and allies who must understand the struggle they 
are in and make it clear to others within and 
without the labor world. It is not easy to see 
clearly the time in which you live, nor the in- 
dustrial revolution you are a part of. 


near and you are too much mixed up in it. Ifa 


union girl ever has gone through a strike which | 
won out and added a few cents to her wages or | 
shortened her hours of work, she sees the labor | 


It is too | 


movement as a successful movement; but what of | 
the girl who was in an unsuccessful effort for an | 


eight-hour day? 
think it not worth while to pay dues into such an 
organization? 
labor’s long struggle they would see that at one 
time women worked eighteen hours—and for only 
a few cents a day. They worked in mines. Wher- 


ever labor is without the power of organization 
both men and women are oppressed. 

What we all need to-day is to get a clear view 
of the beginning of this modern labor movement. 
How did it come about that five million women in 
the United States are self-supporting, and over 





Shall she be discouraged and | 


If these girls knew the history of | 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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three million working for wages in factories, shops 
and stores—two hundred and fifty thousand wage- 
earning girls in Illinois alone? Let us in as few 
words as possible get the story how this all came 
about. 

The era of the machine was ushered in about 
the time of the beginning of our American Re- 
public, when Watt’s steam engine was applied to 
the “power loom” and the textile industry became 
a social industry owned by an individual. It was 
in 1785 that the spinning wheel and the weaving 
loom, which for centuries had been a part of the 
household furniture, were transferred from the 
cottage to the mill. The individual shuttle had 
been taken out of the hand of the mother and 
grandmother. It was multiplied a hundred-fold 
and run by a new power in a public place. This 
was the first turn in the wheel that took much of 
woman’s work out of the quiet privacy of the 
home and placed it in the factory. 

In less than a century and a half the clothes of 


the family, the household furniture, the very 
house itself, has become machine made. The can- 


ning, sewing, washing and ironing, and now even 
the house-cleaning, is done by steam or electric 
power. We have seen how women and children 
followed the family industries into the larger 
world outside of the home and how every year 
since this has increased until we have millions of 
this kind of cheap, unskilled, unorganized workers 
doing an uneducational work. 

First, there is the girl, and there are thousands 
of her, who expects to marry. She does not see 
that if she marries a wage-earner she is still in 
the struggle, for she must do the buying and she 
must make her husband’s wage go a long way. 
The working man needs a wife who understands 
the labor movement and can work with and not 
against her husband’s interests, or she may have 
to go back to the factory and take up the hand 
to hand struggle with the machine, for a large per- 
centage of the girls do. 

Then another girl is the one who takes a job 
without asking whether she is cutting wages in 
two, like the girl I know who doubled the out- 
put of the machine but received half the wages 
of her father. Then that girl who received seven 
cents an hour, and said in answer to the question, 
“How can you live on seven cents an hour?” 
“Why, you have to!” She must be made to see 


that as long as women think they have to be cheap 
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they will be bought and sold cheap in the social 
as well as the labor market. 

Every thinking woman who earns her own liv- 
ing, whether she receives twenty dollars a week 
or three dollars a week, is bound to her sisters 
and will rise or fall as womanhood rises or falls. 
For the sake of the helpless, ignorant, unthinking 
ones, we must all work to organize unions of 
women to look after themselves. We must im- 
press upon the union men that they cannot afford 
to ignore the women in their trades and must 
help them to be co-operators and not competitors. 
It is the only safe way to fight women in industry. 
We are in the struggle of the machine with the 
human, and the great question of the day is, which 
shall be master, man or the machine? It is a spir- 
itual struggle worthy the effort of the finest 
natures and minds. This struggle will go on until 
man wins the mastery and the machine becomes 
his servant, for the machine must become the 
friend that will help the workers to help them- 
selves. The unthinking will fight the machine, 
but the thinkers will make it win for them leisure, 
beauty, education and a chance for the soul to 
develop. 

As the burden bearers in this struggle between 
the human and the machine you will have to 
“agitate, educate and organize.”” You must make 
public opinion that will secure legislation. You 
must call upon all self-supporting and self-respect- 
ing women to join the Women’s Trade Union 
League to help lift the burden from the weak and 
helpless in the working world. Then some day 
the best in all of us will have its chance to come 
to the top. 


ELOQUENT RELIGIOUS STUDIES. 

Principal Fairburn, of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, wrote many studies and addresses; these 
have been issued in a comfortable volume as 
“Studies in Religion and Theology.” How gra- 
ciously he speaks may be seen in his words on the 
Church of England—‘“an institution which testi- 
fies to the continuous speech and presence of God 
with man, which awes by its past, its monuments, 
its comely and impressive worship; while it wins 
us by the many sweet yet ardent spirits among 
its living sons, and by the treasured memoirs of 
the saintly men who have loved it and lived for 
it.” Dr. Fairbairn stands for the “dissenters,” 
and he wins our sympathy by his generous eulogy 
of the ancient Established Church. 

Turn where we may in these pages, we shall find 
the same noble view and fine eloquence and imagi- 
nation, as in his thought of St. Paul—“Think 
how the heart of him beats in those epistles of 
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his, how the pain of despised love still throbs 
in their broken idioms and abrupt strong terms; 
how his enthusiasm for the good of man, how 
his whole massive manhood, penetrated, pos- 
sessed, commanded by his gospel, stands there, 
as it were, in everlasting motion, ever creating 
new and higher forms of life, without in any 
measure ceasing to be. And the speech which 
clothes his gospel is so wonderful; not classical, 
or academic, or in any sense scholastic, but so liv- 
ing, so simple and strong, as of a man who had 
got truth, so new and so straight from God that 
he had to make the very speech which was to 
embody it.” 

Truly, there is inspiration for religious work- 
ers and First-day School teachers in the warm 
glow and stirring virility of Dr. Fairbairn’s book. 
(Macmillan.) J. B. B. 


OXFORD MEETING. 

[Of the adults who attended the first meeting, the 
writer of this paper is the only one now living.] 

History of Oxford Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, from the 4th of Sixth month, 
1876, to the 1st of First month, 1910. 

Oxford meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends had its origin in the spiritual concern of 
a few earnest members of the Society living in 
the borough of Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., and near- 
by community, who felt that their own religious 
interests, and more especially the interests of the 
younger generation who had been entrusted to 
their care, needed the helpful influences emanating 
from regular attendance of meetings for Divine 
Worship. These Friends being situated some miles 
from the meetings where they held membership, 
consulted together and decided to hold meetings 
each First-day morning at the homes of those 
interested. 

The first meeting was held at the residence of 
George B. and Elizabeth B. Passmore, 4th of 
Sixth month, 1876. Those in attendance at this 
embryo meeting were as follows: William S. 
Harlan, Hanna A. Harlan, Amy Martin, Evan P. 
Bailey, Rachel Ann Harlan Bailey, their infant 
daughter Elizabeth Bailey, George B. Passmore, 
Elizabeth B. Passmore, with their minor children 
Hanson P., Louella, Ellen B. and Andrew M. Pass- 
more, in all, including but two families. 

It may well be noted here that from this small 
beginning there has not been a meeting omitted 
in all the following years up to the present time, 
with one exception, that of 26th of Twelfth month, 
1909. There were three Friends at the meeting 
house at this time; but on account of the blizzard 
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storm prevailing, the house was not opened and 
no meeting held. 

The few children of the two families formed a 
nucleus for a First-day school, which was started 
at the same time, and has continued every year to 
date. The First-day school preceded the meet- 
ing, in which adults and children alike partici- 
pated, not in separate classes at first, but as one 
family. 

In a short time other families, with one parent 
a member, and others not in membership with 
Friends, but friendly people, who claimed an 
ancestry among Friends, became interested, at- 
tended regularly, and entered into the spirit of 
the meeting. All were preachers and teachers, 
by a willingness to do the little duty of the hour, 
with no dividing line. Love and unity and sym- 
pathy was the one feeling which prevailed, casting 
out all fear, which resulted in the meeting’s being 
seldom without vocal expression, if only a few 
words in season. 

In this way many precious social religious gath- 
erings were held, in which the presence of the 
Father was felt to draw into closer unity of feel- 
ing, leaving lasting impressions on every humble 
mind willing to be thus led and guided by His 
Holy Spirit. These meetings continued to be held 
in rotation in the many homes opened to them, for 
a period of three years and four months. 

Comforted with the conviction that the “Great 
Head of the Church” has his children everywhere 
in his holy keeping, and with the increase of at- 
tendance and interest, encouragement was given 
to lay a request before the two monthly meetings 
in which the Friends held membership, to be rec- 
ognized in accordance with the good order of the 
Society of Friends. This resulted in an indulged 
meeting for worship being granted under the 
care of a joint committee from Nottingham and 
Pennsgrove Monthly Meetings on the 17th of 
Third month, 1878. 


A number of meetings were held, attended by 
the joint committee, at which time it was decided 
that said meeting, by choice of its members, should 
have a membership within Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. During the intervening months the meet- 
ings had so increased in attendance and interest 
by Friends and friendly people it was found dif- 
ficult to find rooms in private homes with suffi- 
cient room to accommodate all those interested to 
attend. A concern arose, with attendant respon- 
sibility, with those most actively interested, that 
the time was near at hand when Oxford Friends 
would require a permanent place of meeting. 

Some time previous to the organization of the 
meeting in the manner of Friends, a few con- 
cerned persons decided upon what was thought 
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to be a suitable lot of ground, 200 by 300 feet, 
situated on South Central Avenue, now Third 
Street, Oxford, owned by Rev. John Miller Dickey. 
This lot was purchased by six Friends who ob- 
ligated themselves to the extent of one hundred 
dollars each, and was deeded by J. M. Dickey to 
the trustees, using, we are told, the expression, 
“for that branch of Friends of which they, the 
trustees are members.” The names of the trus- 
tees were Benjamin J. Passmore, R. Haines Pass- 
more, Joseph T. Reynolds, William Harlan, Rodger 
H. Kirk, and Levi K. Brown (all deceased but 
one). 

By interesting both Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings, and soliciting from individual 
members, those in charge succeeded in erecting a 
meeting house during the summer of 1879 on the 
lot purchased, at a cost of $2,245; cost of seat- 
ing $190. 

The meeting house was dedicated, or first meet- 

ing held, Ninth of Eleventh month, 1879. There 
was a large attendance of Friends and others at 
the time, filling the house to its utmost capacity. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by Martin 
Meloney, and discourses were given by William 
srosius and Thomas Sheward, of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and James Scott and William M. 
Way, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. William M. 
Way held the closest attention of the large gather- 
ing for over an hour in a forcible and eloquent 
sermon. He explained the principles and testi- 
monies of Friends, showing clearly that “religion 
is not outward but spiritual; that all have the 
Garden of Eden within; the trees thereof being 
our passions and propensities, given to dig 
around and cultivate; that each one is permitted 
to partake of the fruits of all except the one which 
bears evil fruit, and of that fruit we are forbidden 
to partake. As God has pronounced all His works 
good, therefore man was not created sinful, but a 
good being, and became sinful by partaking of 
the forbidden fruit, which is disobedience to the 
Divine Law.” A large number of Friends from 
other meetings and the surrounding country were 
in attendance. In the afternoon Amanda Deyo 
delivered an able address on the subject of Peace 
to a large audience. 

The meeting house was so constructed as to 
admit of a Friends’ school if so desired, one half 
to be used for the purpose. The design of such 
a school was: first, To develop a spirit of original 
independent thought under guarded care, to lead 
pupils into the acquirement of good habits, and 
thus lay a foundation for future usefulness; 
ond, to prepare students for the literary and scien- 
tific department of any college; third, to give a 

practical, yet liberal, education to all who intended 


seec- 






men ———— 
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to finish a scholastic education without going to 
college. 

The public schools not giving satisfaction to 
Friends at the time, it was almost a necessity to 
establish a Friends’ school under guarded care. 
A committee was appointed to have such a school 
in charge, viz: Joseph T. Reynolds, George B. 
Passmore, William Pugh, Sarah M. Way, Ruth 
Esther Haines and Beulah H. Preston (all now 
deceased but one). 

The school commenced the first session of seven 
months on the first Second-day in Ninth month, 
1881, under the principalship of Professor Arthur 
H. Tomlinson, with an attendance of forty-six 
pupils during the year. The second year under 
the guidance of the same principal there were 
eighty-eight students enrolled, with an average 
attendance of ninety-six per cent. The same 
earnestness and zeal and prosperity which marked 
the first year prevailed the entire year. 

The school was continued some years under the 
guidance of other instructors until the necessity 
for private schools seemed to pass, attention 
being turned toward making the public school the 
very best. Mention may be made of the fact that 
courses of lectures were given during the time 
the Friends’ school was in session. 

A course of four illustrated lectures on Physi- 
ology was given by Dr. J. H. Putnam; two on 
Mental Philosophy by J. H. Washburn, and one 
address on Methods of Study by President Ather- 
ton, of State College. During the first school 
year, 1881, Prof. Geo. M. Phillips, of West Chester 
State Normal School, delivered a course of six 
lectures on Astronomy, which created much in- 
terest in the subject. At the close of the last lec- 
ture, a member of the Lecture Committee, on be- 
half of the students, presented Prof. Phillips with 
a gold pen and pencil, as a small appreciation of 
his work for the school. Prof. Phillips, in accept- 
ing the gift, remarked, “‘that these lectures were 
not a ‘labor of love,’ since it was a pleasure, 
rather than a labor, to give them.” 

The work of the meeting, the First-day school, 
and Select School are so intertwined, it is difficult 
to give a history of one without referring to the 
others. A complete history of the Friends’ 
school as conducted for a number of years, and 
its far-reaching influence for good over the hearts 
and minds of the rising generation, would be a 
history in itself. 

Oxford Preparative Meeting was first instituted 
10th of Third month, 1883. The First-day school 
has continued each year since the small begin- 
ning made 4th of Sixth month, 1876. Memory 
takes us back to some of the faithful ones who 
served on duty at that time—one, Sallie G. Caley, 








who, in the midst of her faithful duty as clerk, 
passed to her reward in 1879. 

In former years Nottingham Monthly Meeting 
was held alternately at East and West Notting- 
ham, and held in separate sessions. On the 18th 
of Ninth month, 1885, Oxford was included, and 
now the meetings are held in rotation between 
the three places. The proposition for joint ses 
sion for the Monthly Meeting was first made 13th 
of Fifth month, 1887. After almost five years for 


| consideration, the first meeting in “joint ses- 


sion” was held in Oxford, 18th of Third month, 
1892. All meetings within the limits of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting are now held in joint session. 
After Oxford Meeting was established, what 
were termed Circular Meetings were held fre- 
quently, at which time the meetings were favored 
with ministering Friends from other meetings. 
The meeting did not have a regular minister for 
sixteen years. At times, after a season of silence, 
a member would repeat a helpful quotation, or 
perhaps read a good article or sermon. In the 
year 1892 the meeting was especially favored in 
having Mary Heald Way, a minister, settle within 
its limits. The membership cannot be too grate- 
ful for her wise counsel concerning the spiritual 
life of each individual and for the love and en- 


| couragement given out all along the years that 


have followed. May each one profit thereby and 


pray for a continuance of the good work! 


A Young Friends’ Association has been con- 
ducted for some years with good results. A num- 
ber of young people, becoming interested in the 
principles of Friends, have requested member- 
ship. 

That which was instituted as a very small be- 
ginning over thirty-three years ago, now includes 
many families of children, taking the places of 


| the many faithful workers who have passed on 


to their final reward with work well done. At 


| this time there are over one hundred members. 


May those who remain prove as faithful in bear- 
ing out and living the principles of the Society as 
those who have preceded them. 

ELIZABETH B. PASSMORE. 


Men may tire themselves in a labyrinth of 
search, and talk of God, but if we would know Him 
indeed, it must be from the impressions we receive 
of Him; and the softer our hearts are, the deeper 
and livelier those will be upon us. 

—William Penn, “Some Fruits of Solitude.” 


The dimness we deplore no traveling would 
cure; we carry our darkness with us. 
—James Martinean. 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE IN A CULTURED 
VILLAGE. 

[By Ella Roberts Young in The Swarthmore, a weekly 

per published in the village.] 

In a small community like our borough the 
Spirit of the age is focused, and the interests of 
the world at large are felt through the study of 
the people about us. We have among us a deep 
sensitiveness which manifests itself in definite 
ways. Every present-day, world-wide, uplifting 
interest has its representation here. 

There is an international movement against 
alcohol. It is taking strong root in Italy, and we 
are told that nothing has so profoundly moved 
the Christian people in Sweden for years as the 
wonderful five weeks’ prohibition during the great 
strike. Crime and drunkenness sank to such a de- 
gree as almost to disappear. Germany, Switzer- 
land, and even Russia, are awakening to the evils 
of alcoholism. In Swarthmore we have our little 
band of Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
workers. 

The far-reaching, doubly beneficial interest of 
the Student Volunteers for Foreign Missions holds 
a convention in Rochester, New York, and our 
College and the Friends are represented by enthu- 
siastic delegates, thus allying Swarthmore stu- 
dents and the Friends with the work of sending 
the good news of the proclamation of Peace and 
Goodwill to all men. 

This brings us to the International Peace move- 
ment, and we remember the planting of the Penn 
Treaty Elms on the College Campus last fall, the 
trees, the gifts of President Swayne and Professor 
Hull, who is the Secretary of the United States 
Commission on the Limitation of Armaments. 

An interdenominational conference on religion 
is held in Philadelphia, and we find Henry W. Wil- 
bur largely responsible for the movement. Presi- 
dent Taft attended meeting in the city of Wash- 
ington, Sunday, February twentieth, to hear Mr. 
Wilbur speak. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement among all 
denominations is creating a mighty force for 
unity. Think what it means to get laymen from 
all denominations together, minimizing differ- 
ences and working together for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. In this we find a Swarthmore 
man, Wm. T. Ellis, a participant. 

Our neighbors, Miss Anna Shaw and Mrs. 
Avery, have spent their time and _ strength 
in promoting the cause of Woman’s Suf- 
frage. This movement is also a _ sign of 
the spirit of the age, for no matter what 
we may think in regard to the expediency 
of women voting it remains that underlying the 
movement is the undying maternal instinct of pro- 








tecting and caring for neglected children, as well 
as the sick and helpless of the world. The en- 
largement of the horizon beyond our own homes 
is inevitable in this day of progress and mental 
development. 

Is there a race problem in our great country? 
We find a Friend and a Presbyterian woman at 
work among the colored people of this neighbor- 
hood endeavoring to help to higher ideals and to 
practical methods of every day living. 

Another significant development is the new 
thought movement. A number of people have 
been meeting together weekly in Swarthmore 
studying this subject. We are told that next to 
the latest fiction, the best selling books are the 
Emmanuel movement literature. Surely there is 
a human need which must be met, and we look 
into the matter. We offer two reasons—first the 
religious side, second the psychological side. The 
first is making people feel the nearness of God to 
us and revitalizing the message of Christ. The 
second, helps them in self-control and care of 
themselves. It seems to be spiritual, religious and 
Christian, even though some may think it vague. 

The wise man seeks to understand his age be- 
fore he criticizes it. We need more insight and 
less criticism. Each man looks upon his age from 
his own view-point. To one man it is an age of 
doubt, to another an age of faith. Professors in 
our great universities are teaching the idealistic 
philosophy, which has displaced the old mate- 
rialistic. Science is no longer haughty, but dis- 
plays an humble spirit. Is this not a splendid 
background for the preaching of Christianity in 
terms ethical and spiritual, and is not that the 
way Jesus himself preached His gospel? 

“Our lives are songs, God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure; 
And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 
“One has a song that is free and strong, 
But the music he writes is minor; 
And the sad, sad strain, is replete with pain, 
And the singer becomes a repiner. 


“And the song of another has through the words 
An undercurrent of sadness; 
But he sets it to music of ringing chords, 
And makes it a paean of gladness. 
“So whether our songs are sad or not 
We can give the world more pleasure 
And better ourselves by setting the words 
To a glad, triumphant measure.” 


This is the comfort of the good, that the grave 
cannot hold them, and that they live as soon as 
they die. For death is no more than a turning 
of us over from Time to Eternity. 

—William Penn, “Some Fruits of Solitude.” 
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THE SMOTHERED SONG. 

The greatest thing a human soul ever does in the world 
is to see something and tell what it saw in a plain way. 

I saw a little glass-covered box, and in it the 
nest of a wren, with a wee bird’s skeleton and 
tiny, dry egg shells. And I saw a bright little 
bird, gaily trilling its song till the air resounded, 
and then settling down in a dark little crevice 
in a wall, where its eggs lay hidden and safe. 
And I saw a man at work on the wall, and, un- 
thinking, he covered up the crevice, and the bird 
and the nest. That was seventy years ago, and 
now the little skeleton bird is in the glass-cov- 
ered box, and we see the torture it represents, 
but it pains us too much to describe it. 

And I see little sons, sturdy and joyous and 
full of great hopes, and Man with his lust of 
wealth and his lust of power, smothering the 
joy and the hope—and we see the pain of their 
death, but it hurts us too much to describe it. 

And I see little daughters, with warm, round 
arms and laughing eyes and pattering feet, and 
I see maidens, fair and full of dreams, and I 
see Man, with his lust of money and his lust of 
passion, walling in these creatures of life and 
dreams. And the torture it represents is too 
great to describe, almost too great to think. And 
I see a great nation’s congress trying to tear 
down the walls. If Man could see, he would not 
have built them. 

And I question, Is there a God? Is there a 
heaven? Dante went through the Inferno to 
find Paradise. Man is beginning to see hell, and 
the awakening is showing him the way to 
heaven. No future heaven, but a heaven now; 
no distant heaven, but a heaven here, just as he 
has made his hell here. The workman did not 
mean to smother the little bird—he did not know 
it was there. Man does not mean to smother the 
hope of the growing boy,—the mother-song of the 
living girl—he does not know they are there, 
where he is building his wall. When he sees it, 
he will not do it. Then there will be heaven— 
every one will sing, each in his own way, with his 
own instrument. 

Spirit of Song, Spirit of Life and of Flight, 

How didst thou pour out thy joy in sunshine and light, 

Singing—then sinking to rest in thy wee hidden nest, 

Brooding the life that was prompting—perfecting 

The song that was sung, and the song thou didst hope to 
sing. 


And then came a hand with its trowel and clay, 
And walled up thy nest and shut out the day, 
And thy song was turned to a pitiful cry, 

A frantic pleading to die—to die. 


Years pass—Man is done with the clay, he tears it away, 
Little Spirit of Life, is all that is left of thy song 
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The poor little bones and the shells all dry? 
Little bird, may I sing thy song—may I try? 

May I voice not only the joy, but the pain? 

I feel both myself, and again and again 

See eyes longing to sing, yet pleading to die, 

See the hand and the cruel clay 

Still walling and smothering and killing to-day, 
The song that is sung, and the song that we long to sin 
And I see—didst thou see it, and sing?— 

God’s spirit of life,—the eternal thing— 

Brooded by God,—in the dark it may be,— 
Soaring at last, triumphant and free, 

Every heart singing, every life bringing 

With hands and with clay and with brain 

A harmony out of its pain, 

Singing its song till the heavens ring, 
Unfettered forever,—the song we all long to sing. 


ELEANOR Scott SHARPLES. 


METHODS FOR PUPILS FROM SIXTEEN TO 
EIGHTEEN. 

Methods are always subordinate to purpose in 
teaching. If the teachers’ purpose is clearly de- 
fined in their own minds and never lost sight of, 
there is every likelihood that most teachers will 
work out better methods for themselves than can 
be suggested for them. The writer is inclined to 
believe that in many instances the teachers of 
classes at this age lose sight of a dominant purpose 
in First-day school teaching and proceed by a ser- 
ies of versatile maneuvers keep their classes en- 
tertained and establish some bond to hold them 
in their places quite different from the one which 
First-day schools exist to develop, and these de- 
vices pass current as methods. Asa starting point 
Wwe must assume a constant, clearly understood 
purpose in the mind of a sympathetic and ener- 
getic teacher. Devices must be constantly meas- 
ured by the contributing value they have in work- 
ing out this purpose and may be freely abandoned 
or changed if found lacking in intrinsic value. 

There are three general methods in use in 
classes above the primary, the recitation method, 
the conversation method, and the lecture method. 
The latter we may reject at once from this consid- 
eration as we do not want the teacher to do all 
the work, although in large classes where attend- 
ance is required as in places like George School 
and Friends’ Academy, this method is sometimes 
the best. 

In younger classes the recitation method is 
usually successfully in operation. As boys and 
girls approach maturity it is probable that the con- 
versation method with a few safe-guarding fea- 
tures of the recitation method combined with it, is 
the most hopeful. This method at its worst de- 
velops only wandering and desultory remarks with 
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little thought back of them; at its best it is an ef- 

fective Socratic method of instruction. The teacher 

questions not to gather correct answers to matters 

of fact as in the recitation method, but to develop 

thought and interest on the part of the pupils. As 

‘ar as possible the work of the class should be co- 

operative, the idea being that the success of the 

class is dependent upon every member of it. This 

co-operation should begin with preparation for the 

recitation period. Careful teachers now generally 

prepare the lesson, but it is unusual for classes to 

take much responsibility about so doing. It is a 

fact to be reckoned with that most classes at pres- 

ent will not prepare the lesson. It, therefore, be- 

comes the problem of the teacher to enlist the 

services of two or three members at once to help 

her prepare for the recitation. An Executive 

Committee of two members to act with the teacher 
in preparing an outline of work or referring ques- 
tions to be answered the following week might be 
a start. Such a committee should serve more 
than one week at a time; a month is a reasonable 
term for one committee, after which a successor 
should take up the work; or two committees may 
take charge on alternate First-days. General di- 
rections to a class like this: “I wish you all to try 
to find out something about Paul’s early life and 
tell us next week,” never amount to anything. If 
the day comes around and by chance several have 
acquired bits of knowledge it is usually presented 
in so dull a way, that it wearies instead of inter- 
ests the class. Assignments of work must be few 
and specific. The writer thinks it is better for a 
class committee to make such assignments subject 
to the teacher’s approval than for the teacher to do 
it. If the committee members do not know how to 
frame questions and topics let the teacher instruct 
them. When the answers or discussion are called 
for the next week there must be time to make the 
exercise profitable. Some of the matter offered 
by the class will be uninteresting and irrelevant. 
It is the teacher’s province to take up the dull re- 
plies and clearly setting forth their vital point 
make them interesting to the class, and to combine 
all kinds of fact and observation into a relevant 
contribution, to the lesson. It is not sufficient to 
praise a boy for being so thoughtful as to look 
something up (big boys do not like conscious 
praise), but it rests with the teacher to show him 
that he has really found something far more in- 
teresting than he realized. 

Individuals in classes at the age of dawning ma- 
turity are largely concerned with getting their 
own adjustment and relation to the world of 
thought and action. They want to see practical 








relation ‘between the lesson of the week and the 
life about them. Sometimes the teacher may uti- 
lize this feeling by asking members of the class to 
look for the application of the underlying truth of 
a lesson in the following week and report their ob- 
servation. This carries the interest of the lesson 
into the following days. 

Another trait of young people is to want to ex- 
amine the foundation and reasons for everything. 
In geometry they learn that a thing is not estab- 
lished by learning a theorem but that a carefully 
worked out and unassailable demonstration comes 
before they say, ‘‘therefore,’’ etc. In chemistry 
they find that the action of chemical re-agents fol- 
lows very definite laws of combination, they become 
familiar with hypothetical conclusions, with re- 
sults that are probable, not actual. Their dips into 
history establish the fact that in all ages of the 
world men have been announcing as final, conclu- 
sions that the larger knowledge of the next genera- 
tion declared to be false. In the study of the Bible 
they naturally would like to know the foundations 
upon which the work rests. It is idle to prove con- 
clusions to them by quoting proof texts. They 
want to know the authority for the text. All teach- 
ing by authority is likely to prove unsatisfying 
when the pupils want to understand the sources of 
authority. Dogmatic teaching (i.e., certain things 
are true and others false because that has been 
heretofore decided) is folly. The limits of this 
paper forbid further present discussion of this 
interesting and well nigh inexhaustible topic. It 
will be further considered upon request. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 





OLD JORDANS FARM. 

A few weeks ago the announcement appeared 
in The Friend [London] that the two properties 
adjacent to Jordans meeting house in Bucking- 
hamshire had been bought by St. Luke’s Hospital. 


The Hospital has now taken possession, and the. 


interesting old farm-house where Penn and other 
notable early Friends used to worship, and which 
George Fox visited at least once, has been sur- 
veyed with a view to its restoration. 

The structure is found to be in need of consider- 
able repairs, and a chimney, although it has stood 
through the recent severe storms, has been con- 
demned as unsafe, and will have to be rebuilt. 
Search is being made for an old print or picture 
to show the original appearance of the farm-house, 
which will be restored as nearly as possible to its 
appearance in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In rebuilding the chimney it is intended 
to use the same bricks again. The Friend. 
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FRIENDS AND LOCAL OPTION. 


The Society of Friends in its major membership 
has been right in temperance practice for more 
than a century and a half. That it has not taken 
a vigorous part in the forward movement in ad- 
vancing total abstinence practice, and in settling 
the problem of the public legalized sale of liquor 
may be due to its traditional indisposition to mix 
in the affairs of the world, or to take a part in 
those political contests so vitally related to our 
modern social, economic and moral problems. Still, 
touching the Society’s disciplinary deliverances re- 
garding the evils of drink and the drink traffic, 
it has always been abreast of the best public senti- 
ment, and has often uttered a prophetic voice, as 
to the best attitude of its members and right- 
minded men and women generally, towards an evil 
whose baneful effects need no argument. 

Mindful of the testimony of the Society in the 
past regarding this important subject, the live 
question passes over to the duty incumbent upon 
Friends, individually and collectively, in the twen- 
tieth century, and as the liquor issue is now pre- 
sented. The march of history regarding the drink 
problem for more than half a century has been 
characterized by action and reaction. In the early 
fifties a wave of state-wide prohibition threatened 
to engulf the whole country. It receded as the 
clock struck the hour for the settlement of the 
slavery issue, and its allied problems. During this 
period the liquor power began the perfection of a 
marvelous organization looking to its own preser- 
vation. The country’s need of revenue fastened 
upon the general government the internal revenue 
system, which probably fortified the liquor traffic 
in public opinion as no other action ever did. The 











fallacies of high license, making a mischievous and 
malevolent appeal to the cupidity of the tax payer, 
helped, especially in the states containing large 
cities, to quiet the public conscience. 

In the meantime, the liquor power put out its 
tentacles, and encircled our political system, prac- 


tically dominating the government of our cities, 
while lowering the tone of government and menac- 
ing the rule of law in whole commonwealths. 

But a decade or so ago, the reaction set in the 
other direction. With this reaction the practica!| 
character of local option appealed both to the judg- 
ment and the imagination of increasing numbers 
of thoughtful people. As a theory, local option 
may not be absolutely ideal, but the most advanced 
radical cannot fail to see that it is vastly superior 
to option by courts and commissions, which in a 
majority of cases results in an option to grant 
licenses, but not to refuse them. As the movement 
has progressed it has been found a telling agency 
in the hands of the people to get what they want. 
Under this system the privilege of a community, 
first hand, to determine what may be done with 
the liquor traffic can become a practice and a 
reality. The policy is susceptible of any amount 
of expansion. Town option may, and does, develop 
into county option, and state-wide prohibition 
may start in state option, when the issue covers 
the whole commonwealth, as has been the case in 
most of the states of the South. 

There are three states that are particularly 
backward in coming up to the general level in deal- 
ing with the liquor traffic. They are Maryland, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. These are the 
states where our Friends are most numerous, and 
where, in a measure, they could possibly be influ- 
ential to the determining point. The campaign for 
local option in these states is in progress, and is 
likely to be continued until it results in a success- 
ful issue. Its prolongation may be prevented by 
concerned and continuous action on the part of 
Friends. 

The Intelligencer believes that Friends should 
be kept informed regarding this movement, and be 
encouraged to render the issue the assistance 
which it needs and deserves. To that end, we 
shall from time to time, if not continuously, give 
more or less space to the local option movement, 
by way of reporting its progress, and suggesting 
to Friends the ways and means by which they can 
make themselves helpful in its advancement. 

We have reached the time in the so-called tem- 
perance reforms, when contending over methods 
or clinging to impossible ideals is no longer desir- 
able. Those who wish to see the people deal di- 
rectly with the liquor traffic, and remove this 
malevolent force from its dictatorial position in 
politics and government, and its moral menace in 
the community, can afford to act together with 
the greatest number of people concerned to deal 
with the liquor issue. We therefore believe the 
local option movement furnishes the best ground 
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for present union for all of the foes of drink, and 
provides a way for progressively and effectively 
dealing with the liquor traffic. 


In The Survey for Third month is an article 
showing how the public library is being made a 
social force in Pittsburgh. The best results are 
in connection with the work for the children, who 
are interested in good literature, first by listening 
to story telling and then by having the right kind 
of books placed temptingly before them, and the 
wrong kind kept from the shelves. The appended 
paragraphs show why work for adults is not more 
fruitful. The italics are ours. 

“Library work with Pittsburgh mill men is as 
discouraging as it is interesting. A large propor- 
tion of the distribution of books among them is 
done through the children. They come to the 
library with requests for ‘a good book for pap.’ 
Some mill men, however, do come to the library 
centers and have discussed with librarians ways 
and means of attracting others. One man said: 
‘Well, you see, we fellows have to work so hard 
and such long hours that we don’t have time to 
read. There are only a few of us who like to read 
who feel like giving up what few hours we have to 
it. We want the time with our families or for 
recreation.’ 

“Those men who do come are very willing to 
take with their own books two or three that ‘the 
other fellows may like,’ and to lend them person- 
ally. The library agrees not to charge for the re- 
placement of a book lost in this way. The library 
has posted lists in mills with small results, and 
finds that personal work on the ground is the only 
effective way to reach the mill men. The books 
must be taken to them. Twelve-hour shifts do not 
leave much desire in a man to improve his mind, 
or even to use his mind in his diversions.’’ 


Friends’ Fellowship Papers for Second month 
contains “The Shut Door” and “A Prayer,” by E. 
F. H.; “The Historical Christ,” by H. A. Dallas; 
“The Ministry of the Child,” by J. Corder Catch- 
pool; “The Power of Companionship,” by Marion 
C. Fox. “The Movement” is a department that 
aims to chronicle “every progressive movement 
within the Society.” One item states that the 
Young Friends’ Association in Ireland, about two 
years old, numbers as its members about 25 per 
cent. of the Friends within Dublin Yearly Meeting. 

This magazine is edited by Elizabeth Fox How- 
ard and H. Douglas C. Pepler. It may be had of 
the American agent, Ellen Way, West Grove, Pa., 
for 50 cents a year. 








MEETING FOR DR. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

The Woodbrookers in America extend a cordial 
invitation to all Friends interested in the Wood- 
brooke movement, to attend a lecture by Dr. Har- 
ris, Director of Studies of Woodbrooke, which he 
will give in the Friends’ Select School, 16th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, at 8 p. m., Fourth 
month 2nd, 1910. 


PROCEEDINGS OF WHITEWATER 
CENTENNIAL. 

The published report of the proceedings of the 
Centennial of Whitewater Monthly Meeting makes 
a volume of 212 pages. The historical and bio- 
graphical papers are of especial interest to those 
who are connected with the meeting or its mem- 
bers. Other papers of value are the Opening 
Address, by William Dudley Foulke; “American 
Education and Friends,” by Robert L. Kelly; 
“Ancient Customs of Friends,’ by Elmira Wilson 
and Miriam McDivitt; “Business Meetings of 
Friends,’’ by Wilson S. Doan; ‘‘Contributions of 
Quakerism to Modern Civilization,” by Jesse H. 
Holmes; “Equal Responsibilities and Privileges 
for Women,” by Mary Foulke Morrisson; “The 
Outlook for Friends,” by Elbert Russell; “World- 
wide Fellowship,” by Rufus M. Jones. 

The book may be had of Charles H. Moore, 
Richmond, Ind.; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 








PEACE WORK OF NEW YORK FRIENDS. 

The Philanthropic Committee of New York 
Yearly Meeting has recently sent a letter to each 
of its members endeavoring to get in touch with 
work along philanthropic lines that is being done 
either by monthly meetings or other organiza- 
tions in the neighborhod in which Friends are 
interested. 

The letter also suggested that the subject of 
Peace be given some consideration and a copy of 
the Swarthmore Bulletin containing Dr. Hull’s 
addresses is sent each member of the committee 
with the desire that as wide use may be made of it 
as possible. 

Replies from various localities show that 
Friends are conscious there is need of effort to 
further the Peace movement, and emphasis is 
laid on the necessity of better teaching of Peace 
principles in the Public schools. In some locali- 
ties considerable is being done to improve the 
condition of the neighborhood, and severai reports 
tell of work in the interest of Peace. 

The following is a portion of one letter sent 
in response: 











“We are the only family of Friends in this com- 
munity, and as for other churches, it seems to me 
that if a body of people are to do any effective 
work in anything, they must be thoroughly con- 
vinced that they are right; and how can any 
body of people teach that we should never have 
war, but universal peace, if they do not think 
that war is wrong? We can never have anything 
approaching universal peace until our children 
are taught to think differently. They are taught 
in our schools and hear from our pulpits that the 
highest form of patriotism is in loving our coun- 
try in an abstract way, and being willing to take 
up arms for it and to give one’s life, if need be, 
irrespective of how many lives one has to take. 

“Friends are so tolerant in these days that 
they often do not teach their children a great 
many things they would like to have them believe, 
forgetting that others may teach them things that 
they would not have them believe. I think that 
children should be taught that, in spite of the 
reverence we may feel for our forefathers who 
fought in the Revolution and a certain glamour 
attached to our. present military system, war is 
fundamentally wrong; that we should be guided 
more by what appeals to our reason than that 
which appeals to our emotions.” L. E. H. 








JOHN DILLINGHAM. 

A short time ago the editor of The Friend came 
into the Intelligencer office to pay for Scattered 
Seeds for a little girl in whom he was interested. 
While there he spoke of a recent visit to the 
Friends of Harrisburg and the satisfaction he ex- 
perienced in watching and aiding the development 
of their little meeting. He expressed unity with 
Joel Bean, who advised that this meeting remain 
independent so that it might continue to be com- 
posed of Friends of both branches. 

Three weeks later, on the afternoon of Third 
month 15th, having taught his classes in the 
morning as usual, he was summoned by the death 
angel. Almost his last conscious activity was 
playing a game with the children after school 
hours. 

John Dillingham was born at West Falmouth, 
Mass., in 1839. As a boy he walked four miles 
daily to the school in Falmouth. In 1855 he grad- 
uated with honor from Harvard, receiving the 
Greek prize. He at once came to Haverford Col- 
lege, Pa., where he taught Greek and afterwards 
moral and political science. In 1878 he left Hav- 
erford to become principal of the boys’ depart- 
ment of the Friends’ Select School, and has been 
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connected with that school ever since, being the 
teacher of Greek at the time of his death. 

For many years he had been the editor of 7): 
Friend, familiarly known among some of it 
friends as the “Square Friend,” both because o 
its shape and its steadfast adherence to the way 
and teachings of “the Quaker of the olden time.’ 
He had also been since middle life a recorded min- 
ister of his branch of the Society of Friends, and 
was one of their highly valued members. 

His ministry was very acceptable, and he was 
often invited to attend funerals of persons with 
whom he was unacquainted, some of whom were 
not members with Friends. He looked upon these 
occasions as human opportunities for the deliver- 
ance of the Divine message as it might be given 
to him. A year before his death he travelled 
across the continent, visiting Friends throughout 
the West. It was a matter of great concern with 
him that so many of the Western meetings had ap- 
pointed pastors and pre-arranged services. 

He was a man whose largeness of heart was con- 
tinually manifesting itself in unobstrusive ways. 
Ever ready to help human beings who were in 
need, he did not withhold his hand until he could 
make sure that they were deserving. His constant 
helpfulness to his fellow men kept him poor in 
purse, but one had only to look upon his face to 
know that he was rich in inward peace. E. L. 








HANNAH A. PLUMMER. 

When life passed from the outward body oi 
Hannah A. Plummer, whose death was noticed in 
the Intelligencer a few weeks ago, a light was 
quenched from mortal vision whose refulgence 
had been a beacon to guide others along the rug- 
ged pathway of life. A long acquaintance with 
this dear friend gives me the right to speak thus, 
and I look baek to the numerous times I have 
enjoyed the true hospitality of her home as among 
the pleasantest hours of my life. 

Always cheerful and hopeful, even though the 
shadow of illness spread its dark pall so many 
years over her household, she and her noble hus- 
band (himself an invalid) were examples of a 
truly Christian life, and the sympathies of all who 
knew her and what she was to her family, go out 
to the bereaved ones. 

In her little meeting, too, she will be greatly 
missed, as she was a Friend in the best sense of 
the term, not bound by forms and conventionali- 
ties, but broad, liberal, and charitable, 

“Seizing upon Truth where’er ’twas found 
On Christian or on heathen ground.” 
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She had, I thought, a clear insight into spiritual 
matters, and always, after a visit with her, I 
felt strengthened spiritually and better able to 
cope with the problems of life that confront every 
one. Her cheerfulness was contagious. No doubt 
she had her moments of despondency; who has 

t? But she did not allow them to cloud her 
intercourse with her friends, and we have no 
doubt the request voiced in Whittier’s poem, read 
at her funeral, was, indeed, granted, and that the 
“Love Divine, the Helper ever present” was truly 
her “strength and stay,” during all the conscious 
moments of her illness. 


Holder, Ill. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 


A VISIT TO SCHOFIELD SCHOOL 
[From The Schofield School Bulletin. } 

Now that I have had the opportunity of making 
a brief visit to the Schofield School, I can thor- 
oughly endorse the statement frequently made here- 
tofore, that no one can have anything approaching 
an adequate idea of the great work of the school, 
without personally seeing the work that is being 
done and how it is done. You may get some idea 
of the scope of the work by learning of an en- 
rollment of approximately 500 boys and girls, of 
whom over 100 are comfortably quartered in the 
boarding halls—the Wharton for boys and the 
Verlenden for girls; that these boys and girls are 
being educated from the lowest to the highest 
grades, their graduating diplomas being recog- 
nized by the South Carolina State Board of Educa- 
tion as a sufficient qualification for teaching; that 
in addition to this strictly school education, the 
pupils are given daily facilities for practical in- 
struction under competent working foremen 
(mostly graduates of the school), in Printing, 
Shoe-making, Blacksmithing, Wheel-wrighting, 
Cane-seating, Farming, Harness-making, Sewing, 
Cooking, Laundry Work, Millinery and general 
House-keeping. But the most important thing is to 
actually see the earnest enthusiasm and real spirit 
of the work exhibited by the teachers and instruc- 
ors and reflected most creditably by the pupils, 
who seem to want to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities and appear to be doing so in an apprecia- 
tive spirit. This must be gratifying to those who, 
at personal sacrifice, have been and are engaged 
in the actual service, and must encourage them 
to continue and increase their service. 

Would that those who have not been in a posi- 
tion to render personal service, but who have been 
and are in a position to support such service finan- 
cially, might similarly see the gratifying fruit of 

their support and be alike encouraged to continue 


and increase it. Especially is this to be desired 
when it is realized that the Founder and Mother 
of this good work has already given to it the best 
years of her lengthening life. If those who have 
helped the work at a distance, could but see it at 
closer range, the silent appeal by those who actu- 
ally need increased help constantly, and a doubling 
of the inadequate Endowment Fund, should be 
sufficient without continued personal appeal. 
G. HERBERT JENKINS. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 1910. 


THE OBSERVANCE OF CHRISTMAS DAY. 

I have been an interested and I believe a careful 
reader of three articles in late Intelligencers re- 
specting the observance by Friends, as a body, of 
the 25th day of Twelfth month, as commemorative 
of the birth of Jesus into the world 1900 years 
ago, and have concluded that the writers are 
nearer in sentiment than they imagine themselves 
to be. 

In using the terms, Jesus, Christ, Jesus Christ, 
one can easily become confused as to their real 
meaning. The Society of Friends, as I have been 
taught and believe, holds that Christ, the “‘Wis- 
dom of God,” and the “Power of God,’”’ has been 
in the world ever since the creation of man; that 
it was that power manifesting itself in Adam, that 
made him conscious of the transgression of dis- 
obedience, and impelled him to try to hide himself 
from God's all-seeing eye; the same power in Cain 
told him if he did well, he would be accepted, but 
if not, sin lay at his door. 

This was ages before the birth of Mary’s son, 
which event, in the eyes of the religious world gen- 
erally, marks the beginning of the Christian era, 
and it was this circumstance to which the young 
woman referred, I suppose, in her remark about 
the commemoration of the birth of Jesus Christ. I 
suppose neither she, nor any one else, would deny 
the existence, prior to this date, of the Holy Spirit, 

for what else actuated the prophets of olden times, 
in their wonderful and sublime utterances, as we 
have them in our Bible, but the Spirit of God, the 
Christ spirit operating upon their minds? What 
else could have inspired the lofty sentiments 
couched in the language of Job, or in Psalms of 
David, when overcome by the thoughts of the good- 
ness of God? 

And the operation of this divine mind was not 
restricted to the “chosen people of God,” but was 
universal, though perhaps, not- generally so under- 
stood or acknowledged. The coming of a Saviour 
to the Jewish nation had been long foretold by 
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many of their prophets and seers, and when Jesus 

was born, his coming seemed to fulfil many of 
these prophecies, and his pure and spotless life, 
reinforced by loving ministry to his fellow-men, 


especially among the poorer and the down-trodden 
classes, naturally gathered around him a strong 
following from the lower and illiterate people, 
people who were more ready to receive his truths 
because of their emptiness of the creeds, ceremon- 
ies and theologies that filled the minds of more 
educated ones. He himself thanks the Father, 
that “‘these things had been hidden from the wise 
and prudent, and revealed unto the little ones.” 

H. M. L. shows “Christmas is the survival of a 
festival observed for many thousands of years be- 
fore the Christian Era.” If this be so, what par- 
ticular significance can it have to us as Christians? 
The young woman’s plea was for an observance 
of that day, to commemorate the birth of Jesus, 
but if the day had been observed for so many 
ages before his advent, it surely has no point for 
that purpose now. 

30th sides, as they have stated their position, 
have much in their own favor, and if the distinc- 
tion between Christ and Jesus can be clearly kept 
in view, there will be less likelihood of falling into 
error. I well remember how confused my mind 
would often become by the different meanings so 


often applied to these terms, until, one day a vis- | 


iting Friend in his sermon, used these words, 
“The divinity of Christ, and the humanity of 


Jesus,” and the mists and the clouds seemed to be | 


all swept away at once, and have never returned. 
I have found, when talking to people of other 


denominations, that our views more nearly coin- | 


cided than we had at first thought possible. More 
people than we think believe in the guidance of 
the Inner Light; so long have we been accustomed 
to the thought, that as George Fox, whom we 
are pleased to call the “Founder of our Society” 
used that term as his watchword, so to speak, the 
doctrine is the exclusive property of our organi- 
zation. That has been a mistake and a grievous 
one, too. We can no more limit the operation of 
the Spirit of God, or the manner of it, than we can 
govern the blowing of the wind, and in claiming 
ourselves to be the custodians of this priceless 
gift, we too much resemble the Israelites of old, 
who deemed themselves as being the “oracles of 
God,” and all others, consequently, as “wicked and 
idolatrous.”’ 

It is well, perhaps, for a sect to feel it has the 
truth, but not to think it has all the truth, to the 


exclusion of all others. This feeling would pro- 


duce a religious arrogance which would make that 
sect intolerant and unreasonable. 
I do not know that I have added one iota of 
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strength to the arguments on either side, but hay- 
ing experienced such confusion myself, by misap- 
prehension of terms, I just wanted to add my lit- 
tle mite, and should it do any good, I am thankful. 
Holder, Iu. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 





FRIENDS RE-UNITED. 


In a letter from Edward H. Magill, written to 
me in the latter part of his life, he expressed the 
great desire and hope that Friends should all be 
gathered under one head, and instanced a similar 
concerned by a friend of prominence in the other 
branch of the Society. 

Some twenty years ago Benjamin Allen, like- 
wise an Arch Street Friend, declared with great 
emphasis, “David, the issues of 1827 are dead is- 
sues.” 

This conversation took place before my leaving 
home on a journey to Colorado Springs and he ex- 
pressing a wish that I would attend their little 
meeting while visiting that city. 

The Keithite separation lead to lamentable con- 
sequences, although not so great as 1827. The 
subject matter is not a new issue, it existing from 
ancient times, notably during the first great 
Nicene Council. We well know English Friends 
receive our ministers with great unity, when 
travelling in their country, and in the discipline 
of the two branches only one word of variation is 
to be found on the subject of the doctrine. 

I will quote a passage from the spiritual gospel 
which relates vitally to the question in point. 

“If he called them gods unto whom the word of 
God came, and the Scripture cannot be broken; 
say ye of Him whom the Father hath sanctified 
and sent into the world, Thou blasphemist, be- 
cause I said I am the Son of God?” 

Now the query for Friends to consider is 
whether the vision of our friend Edward H. Ma- 
gill is in the process of realization or not. 

DAVID NEWPORT. 

Willow Grove, Pa., 3-1-1910. 





SOUTHERN SCHOOLS OF THE 
BRANCH. 

[From The American Friend.] 

A communication from a board of the Five 

Years Meeting is always of special general in- 

terest. Here is one from the Board on the Condi- 
tion and Welfare of the Negroes: 

DEAR FRIEND: The Society of Friends in 

America (under the Uniform Discipline) has 


OTHER 
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three schools for the Negroes: Southland College 
in Arkansas, Christiansberg Institute in Virginia, 
and the High Point Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute in North Carolina. 

The main building at High Point has been de- 
stroyed by fire. The students are rebuilding it 
under the Committee of the New York Yearly 
Meeting. It will cost $10,000; $6,000 are in hand. 
This board asks all the yearly meetings to help 
in raising the needed $4,000. Will thee give some- 
thing toward this fund? 

The uplift of the negro is a national respons:- 
bility, and both the past and present call us as 
Friends to help them. The High Point School 
has proved itself a center of benefit to the entire 
colored community there. It needs thy help just 
now. 

CAROLENA M. Woon, Secretary. 
ALLEN JAY, President. 

Some Friends may be interested to know that 
Joseph A. Goddard, Muncie, Ind., is treasurer of 
this board. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
CHESTER, PA.—The Association was held in the 
Meeting House, Third month 8th. Sarah B. Flit- 
craft opened the meeting by reading Romans, 
12th. The President, Joseph Paschall, then intro- 
duced Prof. Frances H. Green, of West Chester, 
who spoke very acceptably on the Literature of 
the Eighteenth Century. The audience was the 
largest of the winter, the meeting house being 
filled. A. B. S., Corresponding Secretary. 
MoorRESTOWN, N. J.—The Association was held 
Third month 10th, 1910, in Assembly Room of 
Friends’ High School. Martha H. Hollingshead 
addressed the meeting, giving an interesting ac- 
count of her “Summer of 1908 in British Colum- 
bia.” She had many pictures thrown on the screen 
showing us the glaciers, mountains, rivers, forests 
and flowers of that country. 
PRISCILLA E. GARDINER, Secretary. 
NEWTOWN, PA.—The Association met Third 
month 9, at the meeting house and was opened by 
Vice-president Willis G. Worstall, reading from 
Romans, 2nd. The question, “What is conscience, 
and in what respect, if any, is it related to the 
“Inner Light” and the “still small voice?” was 
discussed by Sarah J. Reeder, Sarah F. Cary, 
Mary G. Wilson, and Edward S. Hutchinson. 
“How far should the liberty of the individual be 
curtailed in the interest of others, in matters not 
in themselves wrong?” was answered by Robert 
Kenderdine. ‘“‘The Toiling of Felix,” by Henry 
Van Dyke, was read by Elizabeth G. Packer. Sarah 








~ 





J. Katen read “The Belief of a Friend,” written 
by Elizabeth Lloyd, and R. Etta Van Horn 
reported on Current Events. 

GERMANTOWN, PA.—The Association met at 
the Meeting House on Third month 18th. Wil- 
liam G. Foulke acted as chairman. This being the 
evening for the monthly sociable, an address on 
“Some Girl Problems” was given by Martha P. 
Falconer of the Girls’ House of Refuge, at Dar- 
lington, Pa. She told in a very interesting way 
the work which is being done there, and impressed 
upon us the fact that if the girls had had the 
proper kind of home training, there would be no 
need of such a place of refuge. After a few re- 
marks refreshments were served and a general 
social time followed. Adjourned to meet at the 
home of Helen and Jean Reid, on Third month 
25th. MARIAN GARRIGUES Cock, Sec. 

QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Association met Third 
month 17th evening, at the home of Frank and 
Emma Ball. Meeting opened with reading of 
90th Psalm by the President, Dr. Wm. Meredith. 
The Journal, prepared by Frank Ball and Hannah 
Penrose, contained a paper on “Activities of 
Friends’ Associations,” also several good news- 
paper clippings on up to date subjects. Next fol- 
lowed a short article on “Electricity from the 
Sun,” read by Sadie Johnson. Mary Kitchen 
read F. C. Hicks’ spicy article, “Korea, Its People 
and Customs.” Irene Meredith read “The Qua- 
ker of the Olden Time;’’ Phebe Bewley read about 
the bread-fruit trees of California; Isaac Reader 
recited a poem, “Youth’s Haunts;” Emma Ball 
read Paul L. Dunbar’s “Just Whistle a Bit;” 
Henry Johnson read a poem, “The Helping Hand.” 
Then followed sentiments from all the members 
present. Adjourned to meet the third Fifth-day 
in Fourth month, at the home of William and 
Letitia Roberts. ALICE S. DAvVIs, Cor. Sec. 





SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
Sir William loved his life of lettered ease 
Among the shadows of his Surrey trees, 
His gardens and his orchards and his bees; 
I love his memory that he loved all these. 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


BIRTHS. 
CORNELL.—At 43 Willow Street, Brooklyn, New York 
City, on Fifth-day, Third month 17th, 1910, to Edward 
and Esther Haviland Cornell, twin boys, who are named 
Julien Davies and George Davison. 
GARRETT.—At Elkins Park, Pa., Third month 2nd, 
1910, to Sylvester S. and Mary Thompsgn Garrett, a daugh- 
ter, whose name is Helen Thompson Garrett. 
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GILLETT.—On Third month 5th, 1910, to Henry Tre- 
gelles and Lucy Bancroft Gillett, of Oxford, England, a 
son, who is named James Cooper Gillett. 

WILLIAMS.—At Willow Grove, Pa., Third month Ist, 
1910, to Thomas Hannah 


daughter, named Edith. 


John and Parry Williams, a 


MARRIAGES. 
PYLE—CADBURY.—On Third month 15th, 1910, in School 
Lane Meeting House, Germantown, Philadelphia, under care 
of London Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, Hannah War- 
ner Cadbury, daughter of John W. Cadbury, of Germantown, 
and Robert Pyle, of West Grove, Pa., son of Robert L. Pyle, 
of London Grove, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

DILLINGHAM.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Third month 
15th, 1910, John H. Dillingham, aged 70 years. Editor of 
The Friend, and an esteemed minister of the other branch 
of the Society. 

MITCHELL.—At Newtown, Pa., on Third month 8th, 
1910, Sarah A. Mitchell, daughter of the late Joshua and 
Frances B. Mitchell, aged 80 years. She was a birth- 
right member of Race Street Meeting, and for a number 
of years a beloved and successful teacher in Friends’ 
schools. Interment at South Laurel Hill. 

REESE.—At his home, 1522 Madison Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md., on Third month 13th, 1910, Henry Reese, in 
the 80th year of his age; son of the late Thomas L. and 
Mary Reese. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At Bridgetown, Bucks County, Pa., 
on Sixth-day, Third month 11th, 1910, Mary Croasdale 
Satterthwaite, widow of William Satterthwaite, in her 
42nd The funeral, held Middletown Meeting 
House, on the 14th, was largely attended by sorrowing 
The speakers were Sarah T. Lin- 
vill, Nathaniel Richardson, Elizabeth G. Stapler and Mary 
W. Bonsal, the first named also appearing in supplication 


year. in 


relatives and friends. 


near the close of the impressive meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, Pa., was a visitor at 
the West Philadelphia meeting on the 20th. The in- 
spired thought came from the 91st Psalm, “For he shall 
give his angels charge over thee.” 
of the light ahead and are 
learning to cease looking behind into the dead-past.” A 
feeling of satisfaction and comfort prevailed, the service 


He said: “The angel 


inner shines brightest we 


being of abiding strength to many. 

The Friend (Phila.) notes: 

“John W. Hutchinson, of New York, contributes to the 
Inte ul 
yet seen of the movement in protest against the cruel 


Friends’ igencer the clearest brief account we have 


slave trade and atrocities kept up by Portuguese cocoa 


plantations. For the information of Friends within our 


reach we transfer his statement to these columns.” 








Of the many good friends of Scattered Seeds there is 
none more faithful than Margaretta H. Williams, of West 
Chester, Pa. 
club than any one else. 


For several years she has sent in a larger 
For 1910, although she is over 
and in 72 


eighty years of < an invalid, she has sent 2 
f subscribers living at forty different post offices 


ge 


names 


| 





and in fourteen different states. Her club does not in- 
clude the children of Friends in West Chester, as 
First-day school subscribes for 75 copies. 


A conference, under the care of the sub-committee on 
Temperance of the Philanthropic Committee of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, will be held in Friends’ Meeting 
House, at Fair Hill, Germantown Avenue and Cambria 
Streets, on Second-day, Fourth month, 21st, at 8 p. m 
Henry W. Wilbur will address the meeting. 


Prison Reform was the subject considered at a confer- 
ence under care of Concord Quarterly Meeting, held 
West Chester in the afternoon of the 20th. The meeting 
was addressed by two Friends from Wilmington, who ar 
successful workers in that cause at the Workhouse. Thei: 
plan of action seemed to be to build a foundation of self- 
respect, on which the unfortunates might construct a new 
character. Those present went home with a new sense of 
the importance and practicability of reforming criminal 

S. 


A cordial invitation is extended to Friends and others 
to attend a Religious Meeting in the Haverford Friend 
Meeting House, Eagle Road, near Grassland, Pa., on First 
day, Fourth month 3rd, at 3 p. m., held under the care of 
the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee 
Isaac Wilson is expected to be present. From Philadel- 
phia take Ardmore Trolley, 69th Street Station, for Grass 
land, which is quite near the Meeting House. 


The following additions have recently been made to the 
Library of Friends, Devonshire House, London. 

Dr. William Woodville’s “Medical Botany,” five vol- 
umes, 1790-94; Manuscript Diaries of Arnee Frank, pre- 
sented by Frank Dymond; “Poems by Robert Barnes of 
Cockermouth”; Reports of the Bible Association in Amer- 
ica, from foundation in 1829, to date, except three or four 
years, collected and presented by George Vaux; “The 
Pumphrey Family,” presented by W. A. Cadbury and 
Josiah Newman; “Labor in Portuguese West Africa,” in 
English and Portuguese, presented by William A. Cad- 
bury; “Quaker Biographies,” three volumes, published in 
Philadelphia; “The Works of George Fox,” eight vol- 
umes, Philadelphia, 1831, presented by Friends’ Histori- 
cal Library, Swarthmore College, Pa. —The Friend. 


I wish that every true Friend; every person who is in- 
quiring about Friends, and every one who is anxiously seek- 
ing for a religious home, might have the opportunity of 
reading the able article in the Friends’ Intelligencer of 
Second month 26th, on “The Belief of a Friend.” The force- 
ful presentation and clear interpretation of the subject is 
welcome to all true Friends as confirmatory of their views; 
to inquirers, as answering plainly all doubtful questions, 
and to seekers for a religious home, as showing the.sim- 
plicity of the Friends’ faith. 

Holder, Ill. 


E. H. CoAa.e. 











ENTERTAINMENT PHILADELPHIA YOUNG 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Fourth month 1st, Sixth-day evening, Charles F. Under- 
hill, of New York, will present “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with musical accompaniment, in the Y. F. A. Audi- 
torium, 15th and Cherry Streets, at 8 p. m. 

Admission, fifty cents. 
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“SWARTHMORE 


Avenue, Swarthmore Night, Sixth-day, Third month 25th, Verlenden, Reba Osler, 

1910. were held Fifth-day evening. 
PROGRAM. 

1_-Wm. K. Hovt—The Quaker and Peace.....: An Oration 


errr Tere rr Te. From Barnby Rudge 
5—-SUSANNAH H. GreGG—Wee Willie Winkie..... Kipling 
6—WILLIAM F. JENKINS—Saunders McGlashan’s Court- | 

GE siicégvtQeitavie awe ewern dea oa cds Kennedy | 


7.—G. EARL MILLER—Encounter with an Interviewer— 


8—-SOCIAL AND REFRESHMENTS. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The finals of the Men’s Extemporaneous Speaking Con- 
test were held last Second-day evening and resulted as fol- | 
First place, Gurdon B. Jones; second places, Jesse 
Roberts; third place, Joseph H. Willets. 
Mr. Palmer, Professor Pearson and Prof. Arkley. 

The preliminaries for the Girls’ Extemporaneous Speak- 
ing Contest were held Fourth-day afternoon at four o’clock. | the last. 


lows: 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 





—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- | 


posed of Friends of all branches, in 


the Bible-class Room of the Y. W. C. | 


A., 59 Chatham St., every First-day 
at 11 a. m. Adult School before meet- 
ing. 

—Meeting in Newark, N. J., every 
First-day, of Friends of both 
branches, at home of Geo. M. and 
Marian Rogers Palmer, 723 Clifton 
Ave., at 3.30 p. m., for a study of the 
life of Paul, followed by devotional 
exercises. 


THIRD MONTH 25TH (6TH-DAY). | 


—Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Friends’ 
Association. 

—A “Social Evening”—Swarth- 
more Night—at West Phila. Meeting 
House, 35th St. and Lancaster Ave., 
beginning at 7.45 p. m. Refreshments. 
A general invitation extended. 


THIRD MONTH 27TH (1ST-DAY). 


—Horsham, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion. 


NIGHT,’ WEST PHILADELPHIA. | 
West Philadelphia Meeting House, 35th and Lancaster 


9 .ENORE BARTOW—Apollo-Belvidere................ 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 

3EpITH SWAYNE—The Pilot............. W. D. Howells 

4—_EMMA MARSHALL—Mr. Tappartit Goes Out for the 


| a. m., Junior Conference. 





The following girls qualified for the finals. Amy Weaver, 
Bertha Weaver, Marie Seelers, Priscilla Goodwyn, Ruth 


Elizabeth Bartlett. The finals 
The judges, Miss Lape, Mrs. 


Fauver and Miss Bates, decided in favor of Bertha Weaver 


girls. 


| 


Mark Twain 


for first place, Reba Osler for second and Ruth Verlenden 
for third. The contest was very interesting, and showed 
much clear thinking and self-possession on the part of the 


The College Reception was held Sixth-day evening, the 
18th. Invitations had been sent to the Senior classes of the 
neighboring High Schools and Preparatory Schools, several 
of which accepted and attended the reception in full force. 
The committee in charge consisted of J. Austin Stone, 710, 
chairman; Marie Seelers, 710, Wallace Darnell, 11, Beele 
Boyle, ’11, Donald Ferguson, 12, Amy Baker, 712, Earl S. 


Phillips, 13, Elizabeth Keller, ’13. 
Sixth-day evening, the 25th, the program at the Friends’ 
Meeting House, at 35th and Lancaster Avenue, Philadel- 


The judges were 


were made during 


—Hockessin, Del., Friends’ Assoc‘a 
tion. 

—At Race St., Phila., Meeting at 
10.30 a. m.; Henry W. Wilbur pres- 
ent. After-meeting Conference at 
11.45 a. m. Discussion on Buddhism 
introduced by Bertha L. Broomell of 
Friends’ Central School. 

—Woodlawn Meeting, Va., visited 
by Isaac Wilson. 

—At Girard Ave., Phila., at 9.45 
“Readings 
on Easter.” 

—In Brooklyn, New York City, at 
11 a. m., Robert Barnes of Purchase, 
N. Y., expects to be present. 


THIRD MONTH 28TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Trenton, N. J., Friends’ Associa- 

tion, at the Meeting House, Hanover 

and Montgomery Sts., at 7.45 p. m. 


THIRD MONTH 29TH (3RD-DAY). 
—Lecture by Earl Barnes on 

“Votes for Women,” in New Century 

Drawing Room, 124 S. 12th St., 

Phila., at 8 p. m. 

FOURTH MONTH 1ST (6TH-DAY) 
—Philadelphia Y. F. A. Entertain- 


| ment. Charles F. Underhill will pre- 
sent “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


with musical accompaniment, in Audi- 
torium, 15th and Cherry Sts., at 8 
p. m. Admission, 50 cents. 
FOURTH MONTH 2D (7TH-DAY). 
—At Oxford, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association, H. W. Wilbur will give 
his illustrated English talk, 7.30 


p. m. 


sannah M. Gregg, W 
Last Seventh-day afternoon the first base-ball game of 
the season was played with Williamson Trade School. The 
| College team easily won by the score of 12-1. Many changes 
the game, all the scrub men playing at 
W. LL. d., 16 


phia, will be given by Swarthmore Students: William K. 
Hoyt, Lenore Bartow, Edith Swayne, Emma Marshall, Su- 
filliam L. Jenkins, G. Earl Miller. 





Dr. J. Rendel Harris to address 
meeting under care of Woodbrookers 
in America, at Friends’ Select School, 
16th and Cherry Sts., Phila., at 8 p. 
m. A general invitation is extended. 
FOURTH MONTH 3D (1ST-DAY). 

—At Providence Meeting House, at 
Media, Pa., a circular meeting at 3 p. 
m., under care of Concord Quarterly 
meeting. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended. Take Walnut St. cars, Phila- 
delphia, via Angora, for Providence 
Ave., two blocks from meeting house. 

—Oxford Meeting, 10.30 a. m., at- 
tended by H. W. Wilbur. 


9 


—Conference at Oxford, Pa., at 3 
p. m., addressed by H. W. Wilbur, on 
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“What Should the 
His Citizenship?” 

—At Race St., Phila., After-meeting 
conference, at 11.45 a. m., addressed 
by Albert J. Edmunds, Librarian of 
Penn. Hist. Society, on Buddhist doc- 
trines. 

—At Race St., at 10.30 a. m. Meet- 
ing for Worship, Evan T. Worthing- 
ton, of Newtown, Pa., expects to be 


Citizen Do with 


present. 

Isaac Wilson at W. Philadelphia 
Meeting (35th and Lancaster Ave.) in 
the morning; at an appointed meeting 
at Haverford meeting house in the af- 
ternoon (see Notes and Announce- 
ments). 

New Garden, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association, in the Meeting House. 

Friends’ Association, Byberry 
Meeting House, Phila., Pa., in the af- 
ternoon. Watson Dewees will be the 
speaker. 

FOURTH MO. 4TH (2ND-DAY). 

Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
10 a. m., in G. A. R. Hall, 12th and 
N. Sts., Lincoln, Nebr. Meeting for 
Worship, First-day, 11 a. m. Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, Seventh- 
day preceding, at 2 p. m. 

—Conference on 
Fair Hill Meeting 
town Ave. and Cambria Sts., Phila., 8 
p. m., addressed by Henry W. Wilbur. 
Under care of Philanthropic Commit- 
tee of Phila. Quarterly Meeting. 


Temperance at 
House, German- 


BOOK NOTES. 

The fascinating form of literary 
study which traces the influence of 
writer or school upon the next 
generation of authors, is pursued in 
“Woman’s Work in English Fiction,” 
by Clara H. Whitmore, A. M. Some 
thirty-five women are studied in de- 
tail, the more famous being 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle; 
Sarah Fielding, Fanny Burney, Han- 
nah More, Ann Radcliffe, Maria 
Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Susan Fer- 
riet, Mary Russell Mitford, 
Shelley, Harriet Martineau, 
Bronté sisters, and Mrs. Gaskell. 
easy range over the 
field of our older English fiction en- 
ables her to make illuminating com- 
parisons, and to present the progress 
of the English novel in the refining 
hands of women from the early crude 
beginnings down to the subtlety and 


one 


ones 


Mary 
the 
The 


writer’s whole 


delicate observation of Charlotte 
Bronté. 
A delightful course of reading it 


would be, with this book as helpful 
guide, to read and read, through long 
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[Third month 26, 1910 





THE PENNHURST 
Atlantic City. N. J. 


Always open; every hotel appointment and 
comfort ; rooms en suite with bath; free garage. 


WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Closed until Third Month First, 1910. 

K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


AGAMORE INN / 
514 Tenth Ave., BELMAR, N. J. 


Equipped for winter patrons. Select, attractive 
and conveniently located to all points. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 





Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 


Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


{served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 





Extra-size Petticoats 


Many women above the average 
weight wear the ordinarily made 
Petticoats which break where the 
strain is greatest. A special invita- 
tion, then, to our sisters of extra 
size: 

Silk Extra-size Petticoats, $3.75 
—Of good black taffeta, made with 
deep tucked flounce. 


Fine Black Silk Petticoats, $5 


—Extra size and made with section 
flounce, finished with tailored bands. 


Petticoats in Colors and Black, $7.50 
—All of extra size and of the best 
quality of taffeta; made in the latest 
approved styles. 


Extra-size Mohair Petticoats, $3.50 


—A fine quality of mohair and well 
made; tucked flounce. 


Extra-size Satine Petticoats, $1 to $2.75 
—Exceedingly good quality 
styles; black only. 







and 


"Second Floor, Centre. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


| afternoons by the fireside,—prefera 


with a congenial circle of listeners, 
in the classics of our English fiction. 


| wherein women have portrayed h 


manity with exquisite sympathy and 
pathos and charming humor. One e2 
tract from these engaging chapte: 
must suffice; it shows the author’ 
mastery of her theme, and her sy: 
pathy with various schools of nov 
ists: 

“‘Cranford’ will always give it 
author a unique place in literatur 


| Imagine the material that furnished 
| the groundwork of this story put into 


| appearances would 


the hands of any novelist from Rich 
ardson to Henry James. 
most like sacrilege to think what even 
Jane Austen might have said of these 
dear elderly ladies. As for Thack- 
eray,—their little devices to keep up 
seemed to 


It seems al- 


have 


| him instances of feminine deceit, and 


he might have put even Miss Jen- 
kyns, with her admiration of Dr. John- 
son, into his ‘Book of Snobs.’ What 
tears Dickens would have drawn from 
our eyes over the love story of Miss 
Matty and Mr. Holbrook! How 
George Eliot would have mourned 
over the shallowness of their lives! 
Henry James would have squinted at 


| them and their surroundings through 


his eye-glass until he had discovered 
every faded spot on the carpet or skil- 
ful darn in the curtain. Miss Mitford 
would have appreciated these ladies, 
and loved them as did Mrs. Gaskell, 
only she would have been so inter- 
ested in the flowers and birds and 
clouds that she would have forgotten 


| all about the Cranford parties, and 


would probably have ignored the pres- 
ence in their midst of the Honour- 
able Mrs. Jamieson, the sister-in-law 
of an earl. So we must conclude that 
only Mrs. Gaskell could make immortal 


| this village of femininity.”  (Put- 
nam.) ds Kea Eee 
Horace G. Underwood, D.D., of 


Korea, recently gave a course of lec- 
tures before New York University on 
“The of Eastern Asia,” 
dealing with Laoism, Shintoism, Sha- 
manism of Korea, Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, and a comparison of these 
faiths with that of our Bible. These 
lectures now appear in book form. Dr. 
Underwood’s conclusion is that “the 
theism contained in what we call the 
Scriptures is not only able intelli- 
gently to answer the queries of exist- 
ence and the wants of humanity, but 
that this is the only one of them that 
will do so.” (Macmillan.) 


teligions 


